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EDITORIAL 


Two earlier issues of THE JourNAL have been devoted to the 
problem of education and nationalism. The March 1936 number 
summarized the work of the public school in its effort to develop 
international understanding; the February 1937 issue described the 
activities of nonschool agencies. With individual variation, the 
articles stressed the need of understanding world problems and of 
seeking to promote international cooperation. 

Since that time, two conflicts have dragged on into the second and 
the third year of war; the world has passed through a series of 
major crises—in the Mediterranean, in Austria, and at Munich. 
Yesterday the Italian throng replied to Mussolini’s Catalonia victory 
speech with cries of “Tunisia, Corsica, Djibouti—Lead us to Paris!” 
Today Hitler declared, “Italy and Germany are determined to 
defend our common interests together; no coalition of powers can 
stop us.” Vague ideologies have become concrete convictions as 
maps are redrawn to keep pace with changing national boundaries. 

It is the democracies that lack the courage of conviction. Freedom 
of speech and of action are inalienable rights and must be preserved, 
but political gain must not be placed above national welfare nor 
individual liberties above unity of action. Only by internal strength 
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motivated by conviction rather than fear can democracies meet 
world crises and America extend her “armistice.” 

Political international organization has failed; rearmament has 
heightened our sense of fear; potential agencies of peace have be- 
come tools of the state. 

There is no single “road to peace.” It is a devious trail with many 
bypaths and dangerous crossings. Alluring panaceas become only 
illusory mirages. Many have ceased to seek to travel on and have 
resigned themselves to the inevitability of war. The authors of these 
articles firmly believe that peace is yet possible, at least for the Amer- 
icas, and that it may become a reality only as individuals honestly 
believe it is worth living for, that it is based upon culture rather than 
politics, and that its foundation is laid in the development of a deep 
appreciation of one’s fellow men. 

Pacifism is in transition. The extent and direction of its change 
will be determined largely and in the last analysis by education. 


Francis J. BRown 








PACIFISM IN TRANSITION 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
New York University 


The world wants peace. From the White House, from 10 Down- 
ing Street, and from the newly reconstructed chateau of Hitler 
comes the demand for peace. From thatched cottage, farmhouse, 
village home, and city apartment rises the incessant cry for peace. 

Never in history has the fear of war been so acute or the price of 
peace so appalling. The World War was a struggle of combatants 
on the battlefield, in sea lanes, and in the air. Although the lights in 
Paris and London were “blacked out,” only a few shells from the 
concealed “Big Bertha” dropped on Parisian streets, and the London 
bombings were inconsequential, The undeclared war in China and 
the civil war in Spain have presented a preview of what the next 
world war will mean to noncombatants. Flying bombers may carry 
their death-dealing cargoes and drop them upon slumbering cities 
one thousand miles from the first line of defense. There will be no 
distinction between combatants and noncombatants in the next 
titanic struggle. 

The frenzy of fear was not more graphically illustrated than in 
those fearful days of the September 1938 crisis. Official government 
radio bulletins warned Parisians to flee the city; British bobbies left 
their beats to feverishly “dig in” in Hyde Park. It may all have been 
a staged satiric comedy to provide public support to the anticipated 
Munich Four Power Pact, but it was a gripping overture toa tragedy 
to the great mass of fear-inspired commoners. Perhaps the comedy is 
still being played with the building of bombproof shelters for private 
families and the equipment of baby buggies with gasproof vents, 
but the layman does not stop to recall that no civilian population has 
ever been gassed from the air nor does he see in these frightening 
ventures the possible necessity for maintaining popular support for 
the “appeasement policy.” In every country of the world, he sees 
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only the rising tide of nationalism with air squadrons poised for 
flight, the launching of new 45,000-ton dreadnaughts, and hosts of 
marching men. Fear—stark and hideous fear—has gripped the 
world. 

The price of peace continues to mount in direct proportion to the 
fear of war. Mutual protection treaties are torn up as one country 
after another is cast to the aggressors to preserve peace: Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Austria, Sudetenland, North China, and Spain. What 
will be next—Hungary, Tunisia, Rumania, Ukraine? The world 
preparedness budget was only $2,531,000,000 in 1914. In 1932 (be- 
fore Hitler) it was $3,800,000,000. By 1934 it had risen to over 
$5,000,000,000. After Hitler openly announced in 1935 his determi- 
nation to rearm, the preparedness costs of the world rose in 1936 to 
the all-time high of $13,000,000,000. The expenditures in 1938 ex- 
ceeded $17,000,060,000, and the proposed budgets for the current 
year are estimated at the staggering figure of $20,000,000,000—sev- 
eral billions more than the total gold reserve of the world. 

The total number of men under arms in 1913 was approximately 
6,000,000. Today, the world maintains a standing army of over 
8,750,000, with several times this number in reserve who have passed 
through the compulsory military-training period. A recent news- 
paper carried the headline, “Mussolini Calls up Class of 1921 for 
Retraining.” Another half-million men added to the armed forces 
of death! 

Every morning brings new evidence of the extent to which the 
United States has been swept into the maelstrom of preparedness. 
Daily headlines list new expenditures: “Half-Billion Dollar Supple- 


WS. te 


mentary Naval Bill Voted by Congress”; “20,000 Men to Receive 
Training as Pilots”; “Inland Munition and Airplane Factories to Be 
Constructed”; “Key Industries Given Sample Maximum Produc- 


tion Orders.” 


* Francis J. Brown, Charles Hodges, and J. S. Roucek, Contemporary World Politics (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939), p. 19. 
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The curious anomaly of the present status of mankind was force- 
fully but ironically displayed in a London newspaper’s headlines 
the day Chamberlain returned from Munich: “Chamberlain Signs 
Perpetual Peace Pact; Urges Nation to Arm.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to seek to unravel the tangled 
threads of the twenty years of armistice: economic imperialism, the 
rise of conflicting governmental ideologies, the age-old game of 
balance of power, international intrigue for European hegemony. 
Rather, five aspects of potential pacifism will be briefly summa- 
rized: faith in collective security, control of the press and radio, 
religion, education, and peace organizations. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


On November 11, 1918, at eleven o'clock, a deathlike stillness 
dropped over the trenches. Men looked questioningly at each other; 
voices sounded suddenly loud and rasping in the unaccustomed 
silence. There was little shouting, no wild celebration. Only in 
motion-picture portrayals of the Armistice did men who had a 
moment before been pitted to the death against each other rush 
across no man’s land to greet each other as Kamerad. Time passed; 
broken companies gradually reformed; columns of tired men 
marched back across land over which they had advanced from shell 
hole to shell hole with thinning ranks. The task was done. Earnestly 
these men believed that they had fought a war to end all war, that 
never again would their sons and sons’ sons face the belching fire of 
machine guns. 

In village and city in noncombatant areas millions rushed into 
the streets. Bands blared, voices grew hoarse with shouting, streets 
became milling masses of men, women, and children. Everywhere 
there was one cry—‘“Peace! Eternal peace!” 

Then came the months of waiting. Wilson sailed for France but 
with his hands tied by one of the most unpardonable acts of political 
intrigue ever perpetrated in the Senate—a vote of lack of confidence 
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in their President. Despite this undermining from within of the in. 
fluence of Wilson as he met with the “Big Four” at the Peace Confer. 
ence at Versailles, an instrument of collective security, the League of 
Nations, became a reality. But from its initiation it was doomed to 
failure. Hands of diplomats reached out to grasp the spoils of war, 
The delegates from the defeated nations were excluded from all 
deliberations and were forced under threat of further penalties to 
sign a peace treaty that was to sap the lifeblood of their nations.’ An 
agency for international peace was made the vehicle for the enforce. 
ment of the most vindictive and iniquitous treaty ever written—a 
treaty that was to end all war! Through four years of bleeding 
conflict, twenty million men had given their lives to win the war; in 
a few short months a handful of diplomats in luxurious hotels had 
lost the peace! 

Despite its foreboding origins, the agencies of peace became a 
living reality: the International Labor Office, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and the League of Nations. A few years 
later, with impressive ceremonies attended by delegates of over fifty 
nations, the cornerstone of the huge League building at Geneva was 
laid, to be a symbol in marble of man’s aspirations for peace. For a 
decade the hopes of mankind bade fair to be realized. The League 
settled the threatening controversies between Finland and Sweden 
and between Greece and Bulgaria. In the latter instance, troops were 
in the field, and fighting had actually begun prior to League ac- 
tion. In all, approximately thirty decisions of international import 
were rendered. The League’s nonpolitical activities developed into 
a network of international committees on health, opium control, 
economic problems, and many more. Tons of official publications 
gave invaluable data on world trade, armaments, and treaties. The 
International Labor Organization has passed over fifty conventions 
seeking to eliminate the inequalities of wages, hours, and conditions 


? For a vivid account of the Conference, see James T. Shotwell, At the Paris Peace Conference 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937). 
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of labor. Many of these conventions have been ratified by member 
states. The Permanent Court of International Justice has passed 
upon many cases of international jurisprudence. Over fifty nations 
are still united in these international agencies. 

Within the same decade, signs of failure of the political aspects of 
international organization were appearing for those who looked 
beneath the surface of events. Disarmament, hoped for by the men 
and women who bear the burden of taxation in every nation, had 
changed to limitation of arms, and then to the present desperate 
race wherein each new expenditure is the signal for greater pre- 
paredness budgets by other nations. The Allies stripped Germany of 
all defence, but France refused to disarm. England and America 
made only conciliatory gestures by scrapping obsolete warships but 
refused to drop to the naval strength of Japan. As late as 1935, Hitler 
proposed complete disarmament, even demilitarization of the 
Rhine, but France replied by constructing the Maginot Line. 
Germany’s very natural answer was rearmament and the construc- 
tion of a parallel line of even greater strength and mobility. The 
Allied Powers accepted the principle of collective security but 
tenaciously clung to the age-old doctrine of individual defence. 
Disarmament lay within the powers of the victors, but the policies 
of these very democracies made it an illusory dream. One may well 
ask, who are the “aggressors” ? 

The League organization was the result of compromise among 
(1) the war-created states on the one hand, whose very existence 
was dependent upon a strongly organized agency of collective se- 
curity (and 1938 has evidenced the soundness of this faith), (2) on 
the other hand, the states that had profited little or lost in the mad 
scramble for spoils and that sought to prevent the inclusion of pro- 
visions for effective action, and (3) between these two, England and 
France, giving lip service to the League but refusing to include any 
program that might prevent their independence of action or limit 
their aspirations for hegemony in Europe. 
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Despite this fact, the League held within it the means of maintain. 
ing peace: collective security and treaty revision; but democracies 
blocked that peace. Through political chicanery the United States 
Senate delayed ratification of the League even during a needless 
special session in order to force an international issue into the 
machinations of a national election. Many who had been most 
ardent in inflaming the nation to enter the war to end all war be- 
came, for political self-aggrandizement, the most bitter opponents 
to our entry into the organization created to make the end of all 
wars possible. 

To trace the same political intrigues and petty bickering in the 
game of power politics played by France and England’ goes beyond 
the province of this article. It is dangerous and unwise to resort to 
suppositions, but the subsequent movement of events seems to pro- 
vide irrefutable logic for the conviction that if the major powers had 
utilized, honestly and sincerely, the League provision for treaty 
revision it is at least possible (the present writer would say “prob- 
able”) that much of the history of the present decade would have 
been made around a conference table rather than on the battlefield 
of civil and undeclared wars; it would have been written by the pen, 
not by the rattling of bayonets and the clatter of tanks. The facts of 
Manchuria (1931), Ethiopia (1935), Spain (1936), China (1937), 
and Austria and Czecho-Slovakia (1938) bear open testimony to the 
unqualified statement that swift and united action on the part of 
the then three greatest powers, England, France, and the United 
States, acting through the available instruments of the League, 
could have maintained peace.’ Instead, blindly but deliberately each 
sought its own political and economic advantage rather than collec- 
tive security. Again one may well ask, who are the “aggressors”? 

Faith in collective security is gone. In the marble halls at Geneva 


* For a clear and forceful analysis of the influence of the British foreign policy, see Eliot 
Janeway, “England Moves Toward Fascism,” Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 178 (January 1939); 


pp. 113-125. 
“ See Brown, Hodges, and Roucek, op. cit., Part II, Major Foreign Policies. 
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the nonpolitical activities of the League are still carried on, but the 
League is dead—interned in China, in Ethiopia, in Spain, and at 
Munich. Although Japan, Germany, and Italy were the major 
powers that walked out of its doors, it was the United States, Eng- 
land, and France that first forsook its way of peace and retreated 
before the sardonic laughter of Mars. 


THE PRESS AND RADIO 


The press and radio have contributed to the retreat of pacifism. 
Following the war, there was hope that the democratic ideal of 
freedom of the press and of speech was to be reéstablished. That 
hope never became a reality. For a few short years censorship of any 
serious character existed only in Russia, Venezuela, Italy, China, 
and the Balkans. From 1933 to the present the areas of freedom have 
lessened. Although the world is spanned by a network of 122,300,000 
miles of wires, and words and even pictures may be flashed from 
Bagdad to Denver, both press and radio have become the tools of 
nationalistic states. Again the world faces the peculiar paradox of 
possessing the means of genuine internationalism, yet utilizing 
them only for nationalistic purposes. 

This control is both overt and subtle. The too curious correspond- 
ent is expelled from the country or finds the sources of news no 
longer available to him. The voice of a foreign power is blocked at 
the borders by interference from judiciously located broadcasting 
stations. This internal control both prevents entrance of unwelcome 
foreign news into the country and controls the channels through 
which news is sent out to other states. In the September crisis, the 
German people heard only the “fireside chat” of Hitler and no one 
learned until later by word of mouth of the antiwar demonstrations 
in several of the cities of the greater Reich. 

While the illustrations are drawn from the Nazi state, govern- 
mental control exists in every nation, the difference being only one 
of degree. Pacifism is in transition. 
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RELIGION AND PACIFISM 


Two comparatively recent books present the paradox of religion 
in the modern world.’ One, Preachers Present Arms, contains hun- 
dreds of excerpts from the sermons and official publications of every 
denomination during the World War. The emissaries of the gospel 
of peace and good will became, overnight, modern Pope Urbans 
calling the peoples of the world to enlist in a holy war. Only one 
quotation can be given here. 


As Christians, of course, we say Christ approves [of the war]. But 
would he fight and kill? .. . There is not an opportunity to deal death to 
the enemy that he would shrink from or delay in seizing! He would take 
bayonet and grenade and bomb and rifle and do the work of deadli- 
ness. ... This is the inexorable truth about Jesus Christ and this war and 
We rejoice to say it. 


The other book is entitled Religion Renounces War and contains 
hundreds of excerpts from postwar sermons and publications, dem- 
onstrating the equally ardent denunciation of war by Protestant 
religious groups. Again only a brief quotation can be presented. 


The church will become a creative, regenerative, and reconciling 
instrument for the healing of the nations only as it renounces war abso- 
lutely. They are therefore constrained to refuse to take part in war them- 
selves, to plead:among their fellows for a similar repudiation of war ... 
and to replace military force by methods of active peacemaking. 


Both statements are true for both reflect the inexorable fact that 
the Church is the servant of the state. In times of peace they re- 
nounce war; in times of conflict the sword replaces the cross. The 
Oxford movement is waning in England; the Catholic Church 
actively supports the Insurgents in Spain (a just war); Protestant 
churches are agents for the collection of money and supplies for the 
Loyalists; ministers pray abstractly for peace but do not denounce 


® Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Present Arms (New York: Round Table Press, 1933); Walter 
W. Van Kirk, Religion Renounces War (New York: Willett Clark and Company, 1934). 
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governments for their blundering and egocentric international pol- 
icies nor big business for sending $97,000,000 of war materials to 
Japan and $89,000,000 of goods to meet basic war needs of China. 

Curiously enough, the chief ray of hope in religion comes from 
Germany where the Church has sought to retain its freedom from 
dominance by the state; where clergymen, Protestant and Catholic, 
have faced loss of salaries and detention in labor camps for main- 
taining the courage of their convictions. There were and are excep- 
tions—the Society of Friends, the Mennonites, and others, and 
individual clergymen within every denomination—but the Church 
continues either to “present arms” or to “renounce war,” whichever 
the state dictates. Religion has not forsaken pacifism for it has 
never embraced it.’ 


THE SCHOOL AND PACIFISM 


To an even greater degree than the Church, the school is the 
servant of the state. 

Following the war, national organizations of teachers in France 
and Germany met in an international conference and resolved to 
remove all material from the textbooks that was derogatory of the 
other nation or would perpetuate antagonisms. Today every teacher 
in Germany must take the following oath: 


Adolf Hitler, we swear that we will train the youth of Germany that 
they will grow up in your ideology, for your aims and purposes, in the 
direction set by your will. This is pledged to you by the whole German 
system of education from the primary school through the University." 


Before too ardently denouncing the regimentation of education 
under the totalitarian state, it is well to remember that the teachers 


* See “Nonschool Agencies in the Development of Nationalism and Internationalism,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 10:6 (February 1937), entire issue. 

"Education in Nazi Germany. A pamphlet by “Two English Investigators” published by 
the Kulturkampf Association, 19 Southampton Building, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
See also Erika Mann, Education of Barbarians (New York: Modern Age Press, 1939). 
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in one large city in America must sign a statement that they have not 
used the word communism before they can receive their monthly 
checks; that twenty-one States require all teachers to take an oath 
upholding the ideology of democracy; that no elementary- or 
secondary-school text presents a totally unbiased analysis of the 
capital-labor conflict in the United States. Or one should recall 
snatches of an impassioned address which came over a recent broad- 
cast: 


We must protect the boys and girls in our public schools from the 
nefarious influence of self-styled liberalists. ... We must teach them that 
their greatest duty is to love and serve our great and free America. ... 
They must learn that there is no “ism” but patriotism and no “ocracy” 
but democracy. 


It is a short step from control through pressure groups to the 
abolition of all freedom of learning and teaching. It is a shorter step 
from patriotism to nationalism. When thousands of school children 
march in an Armistice Day parade behind military bands and 
between marching legionnaires there is little distinction between 
celebrating an armistice and firing the zeal for militaristic action. 
Only in its idealistic phraseology but not in its practice (except in 
isolated instances) has education resisted the tide of pacifism in 
transition. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR PEACE 


Although peace organizations had their beginnings in the last 
century, their major development took place during the “era of 
hope”—the decade following 1918. No comprehensive survey of the 
changing ideologies of peace groups from 1918 to 1928 and from 
1935 to 1938 has been made. A few general trends are evident. 

Peace groups not fortunate enough to receive adequate endow- 
ment during the years of their early development are faced with 
ever increasing difficulties in maintaining their budgets. When 
every daily paper brings new headlines of war tension and each 
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rotogravure section gives its most favored space to pictures of navy 
maneuvers, flying bombers, and marching men, the appeal for 
funds for peace falls on deaf ears. 

The peace groups themselves are partly responsible for this lack 
of response. Their programs for peace present a curious range of 
inconsistencies. Some seek peace by combating communism, others 
by denouncing fascism. Again some believe in resistance to all war 
(literal pacifists) ; others advocate peace by opposition to aggressor 
states. Some advocate outlawing war, others still seek to have 
America join the League and pin their hopes on collective secu- 
urity, while still others seek to develop a policy of total isolation. On 
the question of neutrality there is the same lack of unanimity, vary- 
ing from total to discriminative neutrality. The former would stop 
all exports and loans to both contending nations (China and Japan) 
or contending forces (Loyalists and Insurgents) ; the latter would 
give the President the right to determine the “aggressor” and send 
aid to the victim of the aggression. So, too, is there no agreement on 
such questions as armaments, Pan-Americanism, preferential trade 
agreements, and our immigration policy, all of which affect our 
international relations. 

Until and unless peace groups develop internal consistency, they 
will but dissipate their energies in promoting competing ideologies. 
Their influence upon the layman will be less than nil, for it can but 
leave him more confused than he was before. Only by the incessant 
repetition of a simple, consistent plan of procedure will public 
opinion be motivated to action. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE ? 


We are living in a world different from that of the 1920’s. To 
assert that the democracies have themselves contributed their fair 
share to these changes does not give material aid in pointing the 
direction these democracies should take in the future. There is al- 
ways the danger, too, of oversimplification, for there is no one way 
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to peace. Perhaps there is no way to peace in Europe now except 
unconditional surrender. 

But if our cry for peace is sincere, it will find its expression in the 
conviction that if one is willing to die for war, one must also be 
willing to live for peace. Perhaps it will be maintained, at least in 
the Americas, by practising good will to one’s fellow man, by 
eliminating antagonisms based on caste and class, by the develop- 
ment of a deep appreciation of the culture of every race and nation 
and creed, and by divorcing the agencies of education from the con- 
trol of any and all vested interests save that of the happiness and 
well-being of the child and the adult. 

Pacifism is in transition. It must remain in transition. May it not 
be that its most needed change at present is to lose sight of conflict- 
ing international schemes and focus its attention upon our own 
back yard ? If the ideals of brotherhood become a living reality in our 
daily associations of home, of playground, of street, and of office, 
then perhaps the foundations may be laid for international peace 
when the present clouds of war have lifted. Or is even this but the 
idle dream of an idealist ? 














YOUTH AND PEACE 


FAY BENNETT 
Youth Committee Against War 


In a world distraught with the ever hanging specter of war, one 
may well ask: Where do the youth of America stand in the present 
frenzied world drive for armaments? One answer cannot be given 
for all youth. There are those who stand foursquare behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with his fine phrases about defending religion, 
democracy, and faith in international order. Many of these agree 
with Roosevelt’s sentiments that “methods short of war” can be 
found to stop aggressive totalitarian states. Others of the Roosevelt 
supporters clamor for an expansion of armaments—either as a 
threat to the dictators, hoping that a strong show of arms will dis- 
courage their demands, or cold-bloodedly expecting a war which 
they want the United States to enter with the best possible prepara- 
tion. 

Others of the youth movement decry Roosevelt’s policy as a “big 
stick” policy cloaked with the same fine words used by the other 
“great and liberal president,” Wilson, who swept the nation into a 
war to save the world for democracy. These are the youth whose 
training stems from the depression years when war was debunked 
as a game of slaughter to advance national imperialism. 

Of course, the impression should not be given that all youth in 
America are crusaders—either for a new holy war, or for stopping 
the war machine. A great section of American young people fall 
into the group who know little of the meaning of the words “col- 
lective security,” ~~ “a 
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neutrality,” “isolation,” “internationalism.” These 
are the youth who do not question the status guo—who bask in the 
security of family, friends, and job—or they are the youth who face 
insecurity and even need, but who, far from understanding the 
forces which buffet them about, accept the world as a mess and let it 
goat that. 
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For those who have watched certain sections of the youth move. 
ment in this country move toward the Sir Galahad approach of hav. 
ing the “good, democratic nations” slay the “bad, fascist nations,” it 
will be interesting to look back at the youth movement before the 
last war. It is true that there was not much of an organized youth 
antiwar movement in the years preceding 1917, but there were 
groups of students on campuses across the country which were in- 
terested in the problems of war and poverty, and which stood fora 
society of peace and plenty. When the war came, most of these 
crumbled without a protest. There were cases, however, here and 
there, where students dared to speak out against the war and to op- 
pose the war itself. Devere Allen published a pacifist journal at 
Oberlin College during the war. Carl Haessler, who had just 
received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Illinois, was court-martialed and sent to Leavenworth for refusing 
military service. Here is a part of his stirring letter to the court at the 
time of his trial: 


The wilful disobedience of my Captain’s and of my Lieutenant- 
Colonel’s orders to report in military uniform arose from a conviction 
which I hesitate to express before my country’s military officers but which 
I nevertheless am at present unable to shake off; namely, that America’s 
participation in the World War was unnecessary, of doubtful benefit 
(if any) to the country and to humanity, and accomplished largely, 
though not exclusively, through the pressure of the allied and American 
commercial imperialists. 

Holding this conviction, I conceived my part as a citizen to be opposi- 
tion to the war before it was declared, active efforts for a peace without 
victory after the declaration, and determination so far as possible to do 
nothing in aid of the war while its character seemed to remain what | 
thought it was. I hoped in this way to help bring the war to an earlier 
close and to help make similar future wars less probable in this country. 


Outside of such isolated protests against the war, the academic 
youth movement of that time conducted no opposition to it and 
collapsed during the war. Not until the crash of 1929 did youth re- 
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appear as an organized force in America to challenge the existing 
order. Through the years of the early 30’s, the youth movement 
grew and carried on militant actions against war. During these years 
the student strike against war was initiated and quickly swept the 
country. The idea of the strike was that the students were conduct- 
ing a “dress rehearsal” of what they would do if this country 
threatened to go to war. The Oxford pledge of refusal to support the 
government in a war was generally a solemn part of the strike meet- 
ings. 

It was natural that the rising wave of unemployment and insecu- 
rity, of the breakdown of disarmament conferences and the threat 
of new wars would make young people begin to think about social 
and economic and political questions. Historians were telling us that 
no cne nation was responsible for the last war, but rather that world 
rivalry over markets, raw materials, and places to invest capital was 
at the bottom of the war which each people thought it was fighting 
for idealistic reasons. Economists were telling us that capitalism 
had seen the last of its rosy days—that a decaying economic order 
was turning to a brutal fascism to preserve what vestiges it could for 
the members of the ruling class. Sociologists were telling us that 
marriages had to be postponed because young people could not 
afford to marry; that crime among youth was increasing; that op- 
portunities for youth were on the decline. 

Small wonder it is, then, that the student Christian groups (in- 
cluding the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and denominational groups) 
were uniting and beginning to think and act vigorously on questions 
of civil liberties, race relations, the growing labor movement, and 
the problem of war. It was at this time that two left-wing student 
organizations merged to form the American Student Union. The 
American Youth Congress, too, got its start during these years. 

During this period, although many groups in the growing youth 
movement differed widely on various social issues, there was a 
general unanimity in opposition to war. All condemned the jingo- 
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ism of William Randolph Hearst who was editorializing about the 
“yellow peril.” All were for abolition of compulsory R.O.T.C., and | 
they did abolish compulsory drill in seventeen colleges during that } 
period. All were against the growing armaments appropriations, 
All were for ceasing intervention of the United States Government 
on behalf of imperialist interests—in Cuba, Mexico, and the Orient. [ 
The slogan “Down with imperialist war” was splashed across the 
placards of many a strike and peace demonstration and in the | 
editorial columns of college newspapers. , 

Today the situation is greatly changed. Among the various groups | 
that make up the present youth movement, there is a growing | 
cleavage between those groups who support an aggressive foreign } 
policy (many of them backing the present armaments-expansion | 
program) hoping thus to stop the advances of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Mikado, and those groups which claim that Roosevelt’s policies 
are leading in the same path toward war which Wilson took in 1917. | 

The thinking of those who call for vigorous action on the part of 
the democracies against the fascist nations is briefly as follows: 


1. The fascist dictators, crazed with power and the greed of con- 
quest, are the instigators of war in the world today. 

2. The fascist states must be stopped at all costs, otherwise they 
will continue to spread until they overwhelm the world. 

3. Therefore, the peace-loving, democratic nations must resist by 
every means at their command any further encroachments on the 
part of the fascist states. 


Those who oppose government sanctions and war preparations 
insist that a new world war will not destroy fascism and enthrone 
democracy for the following reasons: 


1. Fascism is the result of a dying economic order and can be 


halted only by the positive means of providing security and plenty 
for all. 
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2. The threat of fascism to democracy comes not from being im- 
planted from without but from the refusal to meet human needs 
within nations. 

3. A new world war will not be fought for democracy but for 
empire, and instead of saving democracy it will bring with it total- 
itarian states throughout the world. 

Even today, when the lines between prowar and antiwar groups 
grow clearer, there are those who claim that economic embargoes 
and the threat of war will stop the fascist states without bringing 
about a war at all. To this the neutrality advocate answers that 
sanctions lead to naval blockades and the attempt to evade naval 
patrols. This is followed by incidents, increased tensions, pirate 
grabs for materials necessary to carry on military operations, and 
eventual war. But even before the problem of sanctions is consid- 
ered, there is the problem of what to do with “democracies” which 
would rather come to terms with the dictators in the “peace of Mu- 
nich” than attempt to stop fascism. There is the “collective action” 
of the “democracies,” Great Britain and the United States, which is 
threatening to bring fascism to Mexico. Here is imperialism at 
work. Ideologies, it seems, mean nothing when vested interests are 
threatened. 

What has brought about such a sharp division today between the 
youth groups that were united against war only a few years ago? 
Most of those who are youth today were too young to remember 
anything about the war days of 1917-1918. This was one of the 
factors that enabled them to maintain a certain objectivity regard- 
ing the problems of war and peace. When they began to become 
concerned with the anarchy in the world, they looked for funda- 
mental causes—not for crackpot panaceas. They tried to express 
their internationalism, but when they looked to the League of 
Nations, they found it in the grip of the Allied Powers who used it 
to maintain their power and to preserve the unjust and unworkable 
conditions of the Versailles Treaty. Dominated as it was by nation- 
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alist, imperialist states, it was impotent as a device to express inter- 
nationalism or bring collective security to the world. 

Thus it was that the youth movement had to rely upon its inde- 
pendent channels to express its internationalism. It sought to express 
its solidarity with the youth of other lands by pledging to refuse to 
go to war with them. It carried on its main activity at home, each 
group trying to halt the war preparations of its own government. 
Each nation was declared culpable in the mad drive toward war; 
therefore, it seemed logical that no one nation or group of nations 
could rightly proclaim moral judgment over the immoral acts of 
other nations. The job of the youth movement in each country was 
to expose hypocrisy of its own government and to seek to preventit 
from imposing its will upon another nation. 

The change from this point of view to one of urging one’s govern- 
ment to play the game of power-politics again in an attempt to stop 
war has been a more or less gradual one. For example, an organiza- 
tion such as the American Student Union, which in its first years of 
1935 and 1936 declared itself firmly behind the Oxford pledge, be- 
gan to waver in 1937. By Christmas 1937, despite vigorous objection, 
the A.S.U. convention dropped the Oxford pledge and came out for 
government sanctions against “aggressor” nations, although still 
nominally opposed to armaments. A year later, at the convention of 
several months ago, the A.S.U. declared it could no longer urge 
disarmament for the United States and had to support adequate 
armaments for the defence of democracy—though they are not yet 
sure how much armaments this means. 

The rejection, by certain sections of the youth movement, of the 
fight against armaments and the fundamental causes of war in favor 
of power-politics methods of stemming the outbreak of war ona 
world scale is due to various approaches on the part of these groups. 
There are those of the “weak sister” type who are already succumb- 
ing to war propaganda for another holy crusade to save the world 
for democracy. Others are cynical about the democratic and peace- 
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ful intentions of Britain, France, and the United States, yet they 
hope that a firm stand by these nations, even though they are made 
in the interests of preserving empire, will call the bluff of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, and prevent a war. Still others, believing that a war 
cannot be averted, are willing to take their chances that, somehow, 
in the midst of another world slaughter, the monster, fascism, will 
be beheaded, and then the problems of imperialism and nationalism 
and capitalism can be tackled to create a world cooperative com- 
monwealth. Of course, we must not neglect to mention the idealism 
of many of the young people who have accepted the “government 
sanctions” approach to stop the “aggressors.” Many of these do not 
make a distinction between the good intentions of individuals who 
declare for peace and the hypocritical statements of governments 
whose main aim is to preserve empire and the status quo. They, 
personally, must make a moral judgment against the barbarism 
and futility of war. Forgetting that the allied nations planted the 
seeds of the conflicts now raging and threatening, they want to 
condemn Japan for its war upon China, and Germany and Italy for 
their aggressions in Europe. Wanting to strike out against these 
most flagrant perpetrators of war, they forget that the democratic 
governments are themselves refusing to make any concessions to 
peace and justice in the world. Instead, these governments use the 
moral fervor of their peoples to cloak their dastardness when they 
expand their arms and prepare for a new world conflict. An example 
of the contradictions which these good people seek to avoid is that, 
while urging Great Britain to halt the crimes of Germany, they 
remain silent to the bombing of villages in India by the British 
Government. 

An indication of the vast peace sentiment on the part of the 
world’s youth were the six-hundred-odd delegates and observers 
who came from fifty-four nations to the World Youth Congress at 
Vassar College last August. These delegates represented the various 
fears and aspirations of youth the world over, depending upon their 
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status in the world today. A “Peace Pact,” signed by most of the 
delegations, contained many noble sentiments about the futility of 
war and the desirability of peace. It is significant, however, that the 
intended to back the “democratic” empires even by force of arms 
against any threats to them. Here is Point 4 of the “Peace Pact,” 
which was the direct point of controversy and which led the anti- 
government-sanctions bloc in the American delegation, plus certain 
of the Scandinavian delegates, delegates from the revisionist states, 
and colonial delegates to refuse to sign the Pact: 


We agree to bring pressure to bear, whenever the circumstances arise, 
upon our respective authorities to take the necessary concerted action to 
prevent aggression and to bring it to an end, to give effective assistance to 
the victims of treaty violations and aggression, and to refrain from par- 
ticipating in any aggression whether in the form of supplies of essential 
war material or of financial assistance. 


The minority bloc in the American delegation vigorously at- 
tacked this point in the Pact as leading to certain war to preserve the 
status quo. Instead, they prepared a statement for adoption at the 
Congress which had this to say on the roots of war: 


War, like fascism, is a manifestation of and an outgrowth from deep- 
rooted injustice and social maladies. Solution of the immediate problems 
of war and fascism cannot be separated from action on the root causes. 
Therefore, we recognize the basic nature of the following contributing 
causes of war. 

1. Human exploitation. In a world where a man is but a pawn in the 
struggle for power and profit, and competition is the medium for his 
obtaining the means of life, the interests of ownership and the interests of 
human welfare clash continually. The elimination of the profit system 
and the establishment of security are basic to a solution of the war prob- 
lem. 

2. Nationalism. The extension of competition and exploitation to a 
world scale has resulted in the formation of powerful national states 
which act as weapons in international competition. ... The state becomes 
the instrument of the owning groups, and national prestige, enormous 
civilian armies, and great military machines are used to defend gains and 
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conquer new territory. Each builds up a national ideology on the theory 
that it is superior to all other nations, and its people superior to all other 
people; thus the supreme loyalty of the people is expected to be given to 
the glorified nation. There is anarchy among the nations, and no true 
world community is possible until the interests of the owners are sub- 
ordinated to human value and until nations act, as true democracies, in 
the interests of the people. 

3. Colonial oppression and imperialism. The search for raw materials, 
cheap labor, and markets leads expanding nations to reach into the less 
highly developed areas of the world to establish a system of colonies and 
mandates of the great powers over large sections of the people of Asia, 
Africa, and economic and political domination in South and Central 
America. This quest for colonies and the competition among nations 
over particularly attractive areas have resulted in bloody struggle, among 
the great powers, and with the subject peoples as they seek to obtain their 
freedom. Likewise small industrial nations become subject to the manipu- 
lations and regulations of the great powers. 

4. Fascism, growing out of forced and unjust peace which serves the 
interest of dominant empires and attempts to preserve by force the 
exploiting system when it nears collapse, finds its strength largely in the 
identification of the people with the national honor and prestige. . . . The 
necessity for keeping up and extending the prestige of the state results in 
ostentatious military displays and war situations; and the aggravation of 
economic needs within the state deepens the root cause of war. The solu- 
tion of the problems of fascism, like those of war, lies in the elimination 
of human exploitation, nationalism, and imperialism.’ 


The real tragedy of Europe is the complete demoralization of the 
people’s movements—the unions, the political parties, the youth 
organizations—in the face of another world war. While the over- 
whelming majority of the people were hoping and praying for 
peace in the crisis of last October, their leaders were pledging sup- 


* American delegates at the World Youth Congress from the following organizations sup- 
ported this statement: American Baptist Publications Society, National Council of Methodist 
Youth, Pilgrim Fellowship, Disciples of Christ, Epworth League, Student Peace Service, 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Fellowship of Reconciliation, War 
Resisters League, Young People’s Socialist League, Christian Youth Council of North 
America, Farmers Educational and Codperative Union, United Automobile Workers of 
America, Youth Committee Against War. 
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port to the governments for armaments, speed-up of industrial 
production, and preparations to mobilize behind the colors every 
youth in each nation. 

The hope of young people in the United States, as it must be in 
every land, is twofold. First, they must put their own house in order; 
the United States is not immune to fascism through any miraculous 
political formula labeled “democracy.” The economic conflicts and 
the economic degeneration that lead to fascism will become greater 
as crises and depressions, artificial booms through war buying, and 
the substitution of armaments expenditures for socially useful proj. 
ects become the predominant aspects of our domestic economy. 

For the major part of the fight against fascism in Europe, youth in 
this country must look to, and aid as best they can, those valiant men 
and women who are building the movement against fascism in the 
totalitarian states. The victory of the “democracies” in a war to 
overthrow Hitler will not result in the overthrow of fascism any 
more than the Munich pact stopped Hitler. Such a victorious coali- 
tion of powers would merely institute in the fascist countries a new 
form of oppression, that of the winner over the vanquished. At the 
same time, the totalitarianism of wartime would have affected per- 
manently the political and economic structures of the countries that 
“won” the war. A war against Hitler might well result in a half- 
starved, badly disillusioned, and totalitarian world, out of which 
would come not peace and justice and real democracy, but a setback 
of many centuries in the progress of civilization. 

There is not space within the confines of this article to go into the 
ramifications of such questions as neutrality, armaments economics, 
militarism, industrial mobilization, etc. An excellent analysis of 
these problems can be found in the reports drawn up at the National 
Youth Anti-War Congress, held in Columbus, Ohio, during the 
Christmas holidays.’ Represented at the Columbus Congress were 


* These can be obtained in an attractive, illustrated pamphlet, called Youth Challenges the 
Warmakers, from the office of the Youth Committee Against War, 22 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 
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close to three million young Americans from schools and colleges, 
farms and shops, codperatives, and religious groups, and they 
adopted an eight-point program of action against war. 

At this writing, the world looks black indeed. In many lands the 
youth are being stampeded into support for a new world war, the 
horror of which one can scarcely imagine. And while they kill each 
other with the latest devices for mass destruction, they will all be 
claiming the highest and most noble of objectives. 

Those who are continuing the fight against war, even while the 
war drums are beginning to beat, are the ones who, in each land, 
recognize that their fate is tied to the fate of the world, and that a 
dying world order must be replaced by a new and just world order. 
They are the courageous young men and women who refuse to 
think in terms of national boundaries, who are fighting against their 
own war-preparing governments, while they extend their hands in 
solidarity to their fellow human beings all over the world, in the 
common struggle against war and poverty and injustice, to establish 
a new world of peace and plenty and freedom for all. 











THE “MOVIE” AS AN AGENCY FOR PEACE OR WAR 


ALBERT BENHAM 


National Council for Prevention of War 


The recent war scare during which the eyes of the world were 
focused upon every development in the European scene occasioned 
a well-authenticated newspaper announcement from Hollywood 
that every one in the film industry “was in accord on one point: that 
should war break out in Europe, a tremendous responsibility for 
preserving the peace and neutrality of the United States would at 
once be thrown on the shoulders of the film business.” 

Harold Heffernan, author of the account, quoted one producer 
who, confessing the belief that “inflammatory propaganda pictures 
were largely instrumental in formulating the public opinion that 
led America in 1917 to enter the conflict,” declared: “Unquestion- 
ably, our pictures contributed much to the spirit which sent more 
than a million American soldiers overseas and caused war funds to 
be oversubscribed.” 

How widely these views are shared by others of the industry is, 
of course, not known; but the twofold admission from one of its 
spokesmen that a duty to exert its influence for peace rests on the 
film industry and that the screen is laying plans to prevent its regi- 
mentation for war propaganda is striking. 

The far-reaching influence of the motion picture makes it a potent 
factor in any critical period of public opinion. It not only influences 
public opinion, but, in influencing it, goes far toward determining 
Government policy. “The most effective salesman of American 
products and the American way of life that the world has ever 
known,” Joseph M. Schenck, head of one of the largest film com- 
panies, said of the screen in a recent radio broadcast. For as the mo- 
tion picture’s reflection of public opinion is an indication of policy in 
this country, it is bound to have a definite effect on the determina- 
tion of policy in other countries. 
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The Movie in Peace or War All 


Many elements go into the creation of film content, and many 
pressures are brought to bear on its development. Consequently, the 
screen cannot accurately be termed a spontaneous reflection of 
public thought and sentiment. Moreover, the screen often finds it- 
self used in the manner of a trial balloon to gauge popular feeling. 
To what extent the Government can count upon public support for 
a certain program or a line of policy is frequently sought by way of 
public response to the screen’s treatment of an issue. An apt illustra- 
tion may be found in the way the newsreel brought to the American 
people scenes of the sinking of a United States boat in Chinese 
waters. 

Never before—or since—has the newsreel received the publicity 
that was accorded its coverage of the bombing of the Panay. Front- 
page headlines in the daily press proclaimed that a film record of the 
incident had been obtained—that the visual evidence was being 
rushed to America—and finally, like a Hollywood premiere, the 
first screenings brought out column after column in the papers. 
While public interest in news value was logical justification for 
showing the films, the editorial comment which accompanied it 
was not. Despite the fact that in one company’s release a title ex- 
plained that the scenes were presented without editing or censor- 
ship, the commentator provided a running track of dialogue 
weighted with fiery tirades against the Japanese and undoubtedly 
calculated to arouse the American temper. 

It is past history now that, notwithstanding the amazing build-up, 
the Panay newsreels failed to stir the American people to the point 
of supporting a line of Government policy having for its aim the 
protection by force of United States commerce in Asiatic waters. 
Among more pungent remarks about these newsreel pictures was 
that of Walter Winchell, hardly a pacifist, who said that while the 
newspaper writers had refused to become hysterical over the Panay 
bombing, “the newsreel narrators put on the jingo act—noticeably 
those over the soldiering age.” 
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Direct control of screen fare rests with the film industry itself by 
means of so-called “self-regulation” of screen material—a form of 
censorship under which a set of morals, established by the industry, 
is more or less rigidly adhered to by the movie characters. 

Just how government influence can be exerted on pictures is, how. 
ever, indicated by a recent statement in the trade journal, Box Office, 
under the title, “A New Brand of Censor.” Attention is called toa 
news dispatch from Washington to the effect that “the nation’s 
need for an adequate military defense has brought about a stiffening 
of War and Navy Department requirements for films made by in- 
dustry producers with the use of Federal equipment.” The story 
points out further that “while by no means anxious for war, but 
heartily in accord with President Roosevelt’s intention to build an 
adequate army and navy for national defense, officials of the military 
services are quietly banning pacifist material from Federal-aid pic- 
tures as being out of tune with the times.” 


Box Office then treats the subject editorially: 


They have no militaristic ambitions, say the men who run the army 
and navy. They have turned over their lives to the further perfection of 
the instruments of war, but they have a name for that. It is called pre Ff 
paredness. 

There are many ways of being prepared. The administration’s method 
is to rearm in wholesale. This policy, of course, has nothing directly to do 
with motion pictures unless the approach turns to the means of raising the 
money through taxes involving those in this and all other industries. 

More directly a link between preparedness and motion pictures, how- 
ever, is the price now sought by the military establishments from pro- 
ducers who may treat with the army, the navy, and the air force. No 
more ships. No more planes. No more guns. And no more men. Not 
unless Hollywood routs out every scrap of pacifism in pictures which 
must rely upon Government coéperation if they are to be made at all. 

What does this imply, exactly? It strikes us as naively simple and, be- 
cause it is so obvious, all the more potentially dangerous and bureaucratic. 
Apparently, it will be all right to depict the horrors of modern warfare, 
to show the terror of bombardment from the skies, the deadly effective- 
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ness of the submarine. But also, apparently, it will be anything but all 
right to strike the conclusion, or even refer to the conclusion, that war is 
hell and its opposite, therefore, heaven. 

They maintain in Washington there are no war-adventure ideas, that 
rearmament is the safeguard of peace. If that is so, how then can it be 
consistently maintained that motion pictures, with their vast power for 
influencing public opinion, are not to seek the continuance of the ad- 
mitted purpose by arguing for it where consistently such argument finds 

lace in the application of accepted dramatic treatment? 

The unofficially official ruling in Washington, therefore, automatically 
leads to the conjecture whether this is not an effort to engender and drum 
up a war spirit and, in the doing, to involve films as a tool. 

The whole proceedings suggest a very definite warning that the move 
is launched to smack a military censorship on peacetime enterprise and 
that the industry should seriously watch its step to the end that it is not 
unwittingly caught in the meshes of rabid jingoism. 


Additional evidence of attempted tampering with screen content 
by the Government was noted by Douglas Churchill, West Coast 
correspondent of The New York Times, in an article called “Peace 
Versus Propaganda,” in which he declared that “Paramount swaps 
principles for planes,” and explained in detail that “Government 
pressure on Paramount Pictures to eliminate all pacifist preachment 
in Men with Wings has brought a rewriting of the final twenty 
pages of dialogue.” 

The only official link existing between the Government and the 
theatrical motion picture for propaganda purposes lies supposedly 
in those photoplays which are made with Government help—that 
is, when private film companies are given free run of the facilities 
at Annapolis, West Point, or other tax-supported military institu- 
tions to aid in the production of stories depicting some phase of 
military life. The War and Navy Departments recognize the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this free sales promotion and it is a 
matter of record that Government codperation includes extreme 
enthusiasm, sometimes even to the extent of officers and their wives 
playing minor roles in actual productions. 
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Through established rules and regulations the War and Navy 
Departments dictate the subject matter and method of its presenta- 
tion in these films. The Navy Regulations read in part: “A request 
for naval cooperation in the making of a motion picture play must 
be accompanied by a copy of the script or scenario of the proposed 
play, together with a statement of the naval cooperation desired... 
The picture must contain nothing which tends in any way to dis- 
credit any branch of the Government, or any foreign Government 
service, or the personnel or uniform of such services.” 

Regulations of the War Department are essentially the same. 

This mutually profitable arrangement between the film industry 
and the War and Navy Departments guarantees the production at 
fairly regular intervals of movies that will keep alive popular inter- 
est in these military institutions and that will also keep the public 
pleased at the prospect of digging deeper into its pockets when the 
increased military appropriations bills invariably appear in Con- 
gress. 

While one cannot question the film producer’s business acumen 
in availing his company of the financial benefits embodied in the 
free use of the colorful and production-embellishing properties of 
the training bases, at the same time this question comes to mind: 
Does the acceptance of such bounty create in the industry a sense of 
obligation or gratitude which forestalls the making of other features 
dealing more realistically with military life even when Government 
facilities would not be required for the making of such films? 

Movies that have touched upon the peace-war subject have been 
preponderantly on the side of making war thrilling, adventurous, 
and a legal method for settling international disputes. Over a long 
period of time—a decade or so—there have been hardly more than 
half a dozen outstanding antiwar dramas: All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Broken Lullaby, The President Vanishes, The Man Who 
Reclaimed His Head, The Road Back, Blockade. There have been 
others with perhaps a brief plea for peace buried somewhere in their 
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reels; but against this handful of films there has always been a steady 
parade of films like Annapolis Farewell, Annapolis Salute, Flirta- 
tion Walk, Shipmates Forever, Singing Marine, Submarine D-1, 
West Point of the Air, Navy Blue and Gold, Wings Over Honolulu, 
Come on Leathernecks, The Road to Glory, Suzy—all shedding 
glamor on some branch of military service. 

The movie as an agency for peace or war? In arriving at any 
definite conclusion on this subject, one leans more heavily on past 
performance than on future promises for any basis of determination. 
The memory of the part the motion picture played in World War 
days is still too vivid to be brushed aside. A distinguished repre- 
sentative of the cinema, Cecil B. De Mille, when asked in 1918 for 
his opinion regarding the most noteworthy and significant thing ac- 
complished by the motion-picture industry during the previous year, 
answered: 

I consider the development of the motion picture . . . into a conspicu- 
ously vital factor for the dissemination of governmental propaganda to 
be... most important. 

Both through original story, such as our patriotic war dramas, and 
through picturization of actual war scenes, such as our weeklies, the 
motion picture today is positively developing patriots—dragging the 
spectator from the smug complacency of his good—and very safe—after- 
dinner cigar, willy-nilly, across the seas to the panting, sweating, strug- 
gling world drama going on over there... 

And so, Pride of Patriotism—Grim Determination to Win the War— 
Calm Decision to support every measure of the Government unreservedly 
to that end is finally—through nightly and daily reiteration—instilled 
with telling force into the breast of the spectator—a spectator taken from 
every class of American. 

The film plays of that era more than substantiate Mr. De Mille’s 
statement. Hearts of the World, The Heart of Humanity, The 
Kaiser the Beast of Berlin, The Hun Within, The Unpardonable 
Sin, Edith Cavell the Woman the Germans Shot, The Great Love, 


*Tom Langley, “The Movies in Wartime,” New Theatre Magazine, II:4 (April 1935), pp. 
16-17, 34. 
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Mrs. Slacker, The Unbeliever, The Man Who Was Afraid, The 
Common Cause, Too Fat to Fight, Over the Top, Over There, Lest 
We Forget—these, and many more whose titles elude the 1939 
mind, were undeniably a dominant factor in affecting public opin- 
ion and crystallizing it into the war mood. 

It may also be noted that even before America’s entrance into the 
World War there appeared several movies which contained anti- 
German propaganda. There were a number of “preparedness” films 
which implied the need of, or came out frankly for, huge increases 
in our military establishments. The most notable feature of that type 
was Womanhood, The Glory of a Nation, a “supercolossal” epic of 
its day, which told a story of the near annihilation of America by an 
invading horde from across the ocean. The enemy was unnamed, 
but strangely similar in uniform and physical characteristics to the 
German. 

This same subject—the theoretical invasion of the United States— 
has recently been announced as the theme of a forthcoming produc- 
tion by Paramount Pictures. The story, tentatively titled Invasion, is 
being written by Captain William F. Cox of the Chemical Warfare 
Division of the Army and is to depict what happens to a peaceful 
country when it is made the victim of a surprise attack. According 
to report, Invasion is to have the advantage of the services of every 
star and featured player on the Paramount lot and it is to be the 
most costly undertaking launched by that studio in ten years. 

There have been exceptional instances, like the public’s cold re- 
ception of the Panay newsreels, where popular reaction to a current 
critical issue has come unscathed through subjection to intense 
pressure from the screen. However, the strong sales resistance in this 
case was due more likely to an overdose of advance publicity than to 
any newly acquired immunity to screen propaganda. 

It is reasonable to assume that in the future, then, propaganda 
from the screen will be more subtly cloaked. The only really effec- 
tive defense which a public can set up against such propaganda is to 
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know how to recognize it and how to deal with it. The following 
questions, suggested in a recent release of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, offer a practical guide by which to check propa- 
ganda content: 

(1) What are the assumptions about life and human nature on 
which this film rests? (2) What values or goals do the characters 
in the play consider important? (3) Do we think that they are 
important? (4) Is this film a defence of things as they are? (5) Isit 
an argument for change? (6) Are the problems of the characters 
remote from contemporary conditions or are they closely related to 
the realities of today? (7) Are the relationships between the charac- 
ters on the screen traditional ? (8) Are they acceptable to intelligent 
people today? (9) Who wants us to think this way? (10) What are 
his interests? (11) Do they coincide with the interests of ourselves, 
of most Americans? 

Were movie-goers to analyze the films that they see by some such 
standards as these, the danger of a repetition of the screen’s 1916— 
1917-1918 performance would be greatly reduced; and even should 
the film industry again lend itself to propagandizing on so tre- 
mendous a scale, its ability to move millions of people to war hys- 
teria would be considerably lessened. 

A dynamic, well-informed public opinion is the soul of democ- 
racy. A public opinion, continuously expressed through the chan- 
nels by which it can be heard by those who produce the films, is the 
only control of screen fare desired in a free country. The safeguard- 
ing of the right of free expression of the screen rests not only on the 
industry itself but on the millions of people who comprise the great 
movie-going public. 


*“The Movies and Propaganda,” Propaganda Analysis, 1:6. Published by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 130 Morningside Drive, New York City. 











PEACE AND INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


RACHEL DAVIS-DU BOIS 


Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 


Before the rise of the modern totalitarian states, certain interpret- 
ers of the social scene, maintaining that nationalism had failed, her- 
alded the advent of internationalism. In the development of this 
new world order, the task of educators, they said, was simply to 
prepare the attitudes of their students; and the new international 
mind, thus developed, would ultimately produce a new world cul- 
ture with new loyalties and new symbols. 

Quite to the contrary, tensions among the various national and 
religious groups in America seem to be steadily increasing. The 
burden for this can be lodged, at least partially, in the undeniable 
fact that the intense hatreds born of European frictions cannot help 
but be reflected in the interrelationships of Americans, made up of 
individuals of numerous national and religious heritages, with con- 
flicting Old World loyalties, 

Is it enough then for teachers, faced with this serious situation, to 
prepare the attitudes of their students with vague talk of hope for 
internationalism? Aware of the racial and cultural conflicts in this 
country and of the close ties between ourselves and the Old World, 
can teachers quietly sit back with a “come what will” attitude? Or 
must they inevitably ask themselves questions of the following 
nature: To what extent does racial and ethnic group prejudice exist 
in the United States, and is it increasing? What has America’s 
heterogeneity to do with such prejudice, and is that heterogeneity a 
positive or a negative force? 

Even a cursory scanning of newspapers reveals all too many stories 
of intergroup friction, a problem that is concerning community 
leaders and educators more and more as schools and communities 
reflect the turmoil of the outer world. The source of these conflicts 
is innate in the heterogeneity of the American people, which, if sub- 
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jected to the laissez-faire policy of ultimate, evolutionary social 
adjustment, is bound to remain a negative force. It is our contention, 
however, that this heterogeneity can become a positive force for a 
functioning world-mindedness. But that can be effected only 
through conscious efforts to bring the members of our various 
culture groups together in order that they may share with one an- 
other the positive values to be derived from each of their back- 
grounds. Old theories of Americanization which urged newcomers 
to slough off as speedily as possible all the traditional values which 
made them different from “Americans” have proved to aggravate 
rather than solve the problem. With such processes of making 
Americans, standards were raised according to which social prestige 
was meted out in terms of the number of generations that one’s 
family had been in the United States. There were no allowances 
made for the fine traditions which the newer Americans brought 
to these shores; there was a lack of realization that the very fact that 
millions of Americans have their roots in varying cultures might 
promise a rich future for American culture. 

As a reaction to the failure of the older notions of Americaniza- 
tion, there has been developing, in recent years, a new idea—that of 
cultural democracy. This theory has been presented in the writings 
of John Dewey, M. P. Follett, Isaac Berkson, E. George Payne, and 
others. It points out that the 
quality of future civilization in the United States will be superior or in- 
ferior in just the proportion that al peoples and races foregathered as its 


citizens give to each other of the best of their traditions, customs, and 
folkways.’ (Italics ours.) 


In the recognition of this cultural democracy as an ultimate force 
for international understanding and peace, what can individual 
educators do? How can they help to develop a functioning world- 


*Malcolm Dana, editor, “A New Americanization,” The Country Life Bulletin, Congrega- 
tional Church Extension Boards, Vol. 5 (December 1933), p. 5. See also Francis J. Brown 
and J. S. Roucek, Our Racial and National Minorities (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1937), 
xxi + 877 pages. 
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mindedness in order to counteract the obvious dangers of a situation 
in which walls of prejudice threaten to separate “Americans” into 
antagonistic classes and groups both inside and outside the school? 
Because the school is the only institution which is or may become 
the meeting ground for all our varieties of culture, and because it 
can provide the facilities for open-minded study and comparison of 
the social values of each group, it seems not only logical but also 
imperative that the school take the initiative in solving the problem. 

Sociologists, also, plan an important role. Those who believe with 
Ward that goals can be set up and worked toward will not be con- 
tent merely to recognize the problem and, feeling helpless in the 
face of it, give up in despair. Rather will they urge leaders in schools 
and communities to join forces and work together toward the goal 
of more appreciative attitudes among America’s culture groups. 
They will insist, however, that the social processes be thoroughly 
understood by those leaders and that whatever is done be based 
upon as thorough a sociological survey of the schools and com- 
munities as possible. 

A casual perusal of recent educational magazine articles and 
reports of projects would seem to show that many teachers in differ- 
ent parts of the country are working on activities aimed at develop- 
ment of international understanding. Only a few, however, are 
working on activities aimed at the development of more harmoni- 
ous relations among groups within our own country. 

These latter have had the underlying notion at all times that 
world peace and a living international spirit can grow only out of 
genuine understanding and sympathy for the individual members 
of all ethnic and religious groups. With this concept clearly in mind, 
the faculties of some fifty junior and senior high schools in the 
metropolitan areas of Philadelphia, New York, and San Francisco, 
and in Washington, D. C., with the guidance of the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, took for their main objective during 
specific semesters the development of more appreciative attitudes 
among our culture groups. 
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The projects were usually motivated through the use of a series of 
assembly programs which dramatized the cultural contributions of 
various groups to American life. Though each school organized to 
suit its own needs, in some a month and in others a period of six 
weeks was devoted to each of several culture groups, the choices 
depending on the groups represented in the school and those about 
which there was evident lack of knowledge or understanding. Some 
schools found it convenient to build their programs around the 
calendar. For instance, in October, because of Columbus Day, they 
presented in as dramatic a way as possible the cultural contributions 
of the Latin peoples to civilization; in November, because of our 
first Thanksgiving, the contributions of the British and of the 
American Indians; in December, because of their Christmas songs 
and legends, the contributions of the Germans; in February, be- 
cause of Lincoln’s birthday, the contributions of the Negro; in 
March, the Irish; in April, the Mexican and Latin Americans; and 
so on. 

Experience proved the value of the cumulative effect of such a 
battery of experiences. This effect seemed lost if the programs were 
too far apart. Accordingly, two assemblies a month (in some schools 
two every six weeks) were set aside, the first for a program by 
outside guests, the second for a program in which students presented 
their own dramatizations of some phase of the contributions made 
by whatever culture group was being emphasized for that particular 
month. The last program of the year, given on or near World 
Brotherhood Day (May 18), was usually in the form of a culminat- 
ing pageant written or adapted by the students, which gathered 
together all the groups and focused attention on their interrelations 
in the United States and throughout the world. 

As a first step in planning a program, the key teachers invited 
to what was called a “planning tea” eight or ten adult representa- 
tives of the culture group to be studied. Experience showed that the 
public school does not use valuable community resources as much 
as it might. Secretaries of the Y.W.C.A. International Institutes were 
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found to be eager to give wise counseling and also knew the out- 
standing culture-group leaders. Together teachers and guests dis- 
cussed how misconceptions could be attacked in an indirect but 
positive way. The guests gave the names of speakers and people of 
their group, talented in music, the dance, drama, and so on, who 
might be asked to be part of an assembly program (usually referred 
to as the “guest program”) that was to be used as the motivating 
force for the school activities. Often, they also suggested organiza- 
tions which would lend the school books, posters, and pieces of folk 
art. 

Following the planning tea, a meeting with the committee in 
charge of assembly programs (it was always urged that students be 
a part of this committee) was held, at which available talent was 
discussed and choices made. In the majority of schools it was found 
best to start with a guest assembly program. The interest aroused 
through this experience permeated the other school activities and 
culminated in a student-planned follow-up program at the end of 
the four- or six-week period. 

After each guest assembly program, social situations (in many 
cases, teas) were planned and provided for during which the stu- 
dents might meet the attractive leaders of the various culture groups 
and thus have an opportunity to put into practice or acquire new 
attitudes. These situations were made as informal, colorful, and 
delightful as possible, for the purpose was to have each student leave 
with a feeling of having had a “thrilling time.” The tea was used 
also as an opportunity to invite parents and community leaders to 
join in entertaining the guests. 

The real aim of these teas was to get members of the groups to do 
things together. Singing each other’s folk songs, talking together, 
drinking tea together are all experiences that tend to build sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

It was recognized, however, that if the student was to arrive at 
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positive conclusions that could function in his life, something more 
than planned social situations was needed. For instance, after having 
had the emotional experience of seeing the Mexican dance and 
meeting the Mexican visitors at tea, the student was found to be 
eager and now perhaps for the first time able to take part in a discus- 
sion about our southern neighbors, the Mexicans. It was discovered 
that at this point there was special need for guidance to prevent the 
student from slipping back into his old attitude. It was in the small- 
group homeroom or classroom discussions, for which the assembly 
and the tea had been merely motivations, that both students and 
teachers learned to face their prejudices and their fears. It was there, 
after the acquisition of a sufficient number of facts, that there were 
developed more stable objective appreciations, appreciations which 
could really be counted on to. withstand the counterpull of preju- 
diced social worlds outside the school. 

The discovery was soon made that it would be necessary to com- 
pile facts about the participation of the various groups in American 
life—for example, that in the day of old Peter Stuyvesant, in crossing 
the island of Manhattan one might have heard fifteen different 
languages spoken; that today two thirds of the counties in the 
country are heterogeneous. 

Because it was felt that a cycle was not complete until the students 
themselves had acted in or witnessed a program or dramatic sketch 
of their own making which showed some phase of the particular 
group being studied, the students gave their own assembly program 
after about a month’s attention toa culture group. It was found that 
these vicarious experiences tended to modify emotional attitudes. 
Especially was this true for those who took part in the dramatic 
presentations. The gentile students who acted with their Jewish 
fellow students in a Jewish play long remembered their experiences 
during the time when they were a part of the ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting of that culture group. Indeed, the Service Bureau 
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for Intercultural Education receives from time to time requests from 
some of those same students, now in college, for research material to 
help them in their term papers. 

As the teachers saw the decidedly positive effect of these programs 
and related activities integrated around the problem of intercultural 
relations, they realized that the experiment had provided satisfying 
experiences for those involved. Student answers to the question 
“Have you changed your attitude toward any of the groups pre- 
sented this term?” strengthened this conviction. The following are 
representative: 


I think that the programs have helped me to be more broadminded 
toward foreigners and people of other cultures. 

I have learned that hatred between different races of people is mostly 
caused by propaganda which is spread around during wars. 


Surely a step had definitely been taken in the right direction! Out 
of an appreciation of the part individuals of each ethnic group have 
played in the development of America, a transition to a sympathetic 
understanding of the countries from which they have come seems 
facile, if consciously directed. Out of the realization that American 
culture grows and broadens as all of the streams of its varied im- 
migrant heritages converge, a larger concept of an enriched world 
culture, born of functioning world-mindedness and thriving only 
under the influence of international peace, seems inevitable. 




















LITERATURE AND DEMOCRACY 


ERIC ESTORICK 
New York University 


Idle comment did not prompt Thomas Mann to say, as he did to 
this writer, that the literature of social protest has made contemp- 
orary American literature the most dynamic in the world today. 
The tradition of social protest in American literature, however, has 
been vigorous and self-conscious for a number of years. Indeed, the 
history of American literature swarms with figures who, at one time 
or another, took a public stand on social issues in the interests of a 
more effective and genuine realization of democratic ideals. Un- 
fortunately, in the bulk of this article it will be possible to deal with 
the literature of the relatively immediate past and present only, to 
which Dr. Mann refers, and to exclude such figures as Emerson, 
Whitman, Thoreau, and Lowell from our consideration in tracing 
the historical and ideological background of the literature of social 
protest. Such omissions do not weigh too heavily upon the present 
writer’s conscience because numerous scholars have done extensive 
research in this field. One should especially mention Professor New- 
ton Arvin’s recent book on Whitman, and his address at the Second 
American Writers’ Congress, devoted to “The Democratic Tradi- 
tion in American Literature.” 

I 


It was in 1908 that Van Wyck Brooks published his early critical 
monograph, The Wine of the Puritans, and it was this volume 
that gave critical articulation to the muckraking literature of 
social protest which dominated American letters at the close of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Brooks was interested in formulating the 
critical background for an American literature rooted in American 
culture, alive to its history and traditions, and conscious of the blight 
that had fallen upon American life with the triumph of the values 
of industrialism. On the political plane Mr. Brooks’s volume was 
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paralleled by Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life, which 
was equally explicit in pointing out that the promise had not 
materialized because of our laissez-faire economy which had been 
perverted to serve the purposes of the robber barons of finance 
capital. 

In the muckraking literature of this period, business consolidation 
augmented by nepotism and special privilege was generally con- 
ceded to be the root of all social evil. The diagnosis was simple but 
the remedy was difficult to find. The exposure of the habits of the 
industrial monster occupied the efforts of various writers for thirty 
years; their labors against social injustices brought forth a wide 
range of literature. The muckraking articles of Ray Stannard Baker, 
Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, Thomas Lawson, Charles Edward 
Russell, Rudolph Blankenberg, J. Warner Phillips, A. M. Simons, 
and Gustavus Myers; the works of the theorists from Henry George, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, Edward Bellamy, John P. Altgeld, Daniel 
DeLeon, Eugene V. Debs to John Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, and 
Walter Lippmann; the realistic novels of Frank Norris, Stephen 
Crane, Theodore Dreiser, Jack London, and Upton Sinclair; the 
political novels of Brand Whitlock, Winston Churchill, and Alfred 
Henry Lewis; even the mild Utopianism of William Dean Howells 
—all were manifestations of the consciousness of a need for social 
reform in the United States. But all the writers seemed to spend their 
time groping—some pathetically, some desperately, but all earnestly 
—for a solution. Eugene V. Debs’s change from populism to social- 
ism was an obvious example of the rejection of one method of 
reform for another. So was Clarence Darrow’s adoption of socialism. 

By 1911, however, public interest in this kind of literature had 
ceased. People were tired of investigations. Whether they picked up 
a copy of the National Post, Twentieth Century, The Saturday 
Evening Post, or Collier's, the same articles greeted them. Few 
effective remedies were offered to cure the evils exposed. The 
individual man was not being helped at all: his cost of living was 
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still high, in spite of the revelations of the muckrakers. It was just at 
this time that The Masses was organized by Piet Vlag as an organ 
for the codperative-store movement in the United States. The plan 
which The Masses was going to show the people of the United States 
was its answer to the question “How can the individual man be 
helped ?” The codperative stores, Vlag contended, would reduce the 
high cost of living. However, the magazine was more than an eco- 
nomic forum where questions of an economic nature would be 
answered ; it was also a place where the articles of socially conscious 
writers like Charles Edward Russell could appear—a home for 
those who wanted to write reform literature but who were denied 
an outlet for their work in the mass circulation publications. Nu- 
merous other socially conscious publications were founded after 
i911, and with The Masses they thrived on the issues of women’s 
suffrage, birth control, labor’s rights, and other struggles up to the 
World War. Though they duplicated certain functions of The 
Masses work, none of them came near its literary accomplishments. 

These accomplishments came after Vlag was deposed as editor 
and Max Eastman was chosen to take his place. Eastman wrote: 
“,.. there are no magazines in America which measure up in radical 
art and freedom of expression to the foreign satirical journals. We 
think we can produce one.” Under Eastman’s editorship writers as 
diverse as Randolph Bourne, John Macy, Ernest Poole, John Reed, 
Upton Sinclair, and Lincoln Steffens appeared in its pages; and 
with The Seven Arts—a journal more devoted to literary and cul- 
tural pursuits—The Masses became the organ of the avant-garde 
radical bourgeois intelligentsia that had first spoken in the pages of 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

To the United States censor, however, who had a war on his 
hands, the explorations of the avant-garde were supremely unim- 
portant; and all their magazines except The Seven Arts were sup- 
pressed for violations of the Espionage Act. The angel of that 
publication simply ceased to subsidize it. 
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“Turmoil, waste, and agony” was to be the final pronouncement 
upon the war and the postwar years, although it was not so soon nor 
so universally recognized in the twenties, for the United States was 
giving its fascinated attention to the new economy of abundance, of 
“normalcy” and “prosperity.” The heart-searchings of the intel- 
lectuals and the defiant recklessness of the younger generation of 
the “jazz age” were unimportant blurs upon a rosy economic 
horizon which flashed forth slogans of “bigger and better.” The 
severe depression of 1921 was so surprisingly short that the “pros- 
perity” seemed to be one of continuous development, especially 
since the profitable war period. The number of millionaires and the 
size of the national income had increased. Industry had been stimu- 
lated during the war first by the demands of the European countries 
and later by the war orders of the American Government. In the 
twenties, the expansion of industry was evidenced by the rapid 
advance of “new” industries, such as automobiles, petroleum, and 
electrical equipment, accompanied by larger capital expenditures 
for plant construction and equipment to provide an increased vol- 
ume of production. Large plants employing one thousand or more 
workers had become the representative industrial units, paralleled 
by larger organization on the distribution end in the form of trade 
associations and chain stores. Big business was frankly and undis- 
putedly dominant. To meet the vastly increased supply of industrial 
products, there had been an expansion of consumer’s credit through 
mortgages and installment plans encouraged by high-pressure ad- 
vertising. This was the general population’s share in “prosperity.” 

But if the workingman was coaxed into contentment by adver- 
tised visions of the automobiles, bathtubs, and washing machines 
that made him superior to the European worker, the intellectual 
and liberal was not to be so consoled. The prewar liberal who had 
put his faith in Wilsonian internationalism and industrial democ- 
racy was disillusioned by Versailles and the “Red-baiting” of Wil- 
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son’s Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer. The idealist relapsed 
into apathy or cynicism. Walter Weyl noted these effects on the 
“tired radical” who “passes from a grand passion for universal 
bookkeeping to a microscopic farm. He who aspired to overturn 
society ends by fighting in a dull board of directors of a village 
library for the inclusion of certain books. The tired radical knows 
too much; he has seen all tactics fail. And he ceases to be of any 
propulsive use to the younger radical, the fledgling who has the 
courage of his inexperience.” 

But the courage of inexperience was lacking in the younger 
generation that might have wished for radicalism and idealism. 
Many of them had been in the war, had entered with an idealism 
similar to that of the older liberals, and had emerged with those 
ideals shattered and with nothing to which to look back or forward. 
“I am speaking of the young men and women born between 1895 
and 1900, those who would later be known as the Lost Generation,” 
says Malcolm Cowley of his own group. “We were lost because our 
education prepared us for another world than we would face after 
the war (and the war itself prepared us for nothing); because we 
matured in a period of confused transition from values already 
known to values still to be created; because we had no trustworthy 
guides... .” 

The spirit of disillusionment and bitterness was.concentrated in a 
small group of artists and intellectuals, but it pervaded also the 
greater numbers involved in the “jazz age.” The postwar younger 
generation adopted skepticism as the natural and blatant pose for 
those who had neither illusions nor ideals, while the older genera- 
tion looked on with dismay, aware of its helplessness and its 
own uncertainty about reasserting the slipping hold of old conven- 
tions and old moralities. “Prosperity” conferred mixed blessings. If 
two out of every three families in “Middletown” rejoiced in the 
ownership of an automobile, they were also inclined to question the 
petting parties and other recreations it was providing to draw their 
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children farther away from home. The social contentment that re- 
flected an economic prosperity based chiefly on the installment plan 
was a bit bewildering. Edmund Wilson has analyzed the buoyancy 
and faith of the twenties as a form of hysteria encouraged by the 
ballyhoo of salesmanship, which could have nothing substantial for 
its future. 

The members of the “lost generation” who entered the literary 
field brought their discouragement into their writing, exposing the 
far from glamorous aspects of the war, as John Dos Passos did in 
Three Soldiers (1921), or, following Theodore Dreiser and Sher- 
wood Anderson, adopting a more violent naturalism that mani- 
fested itself in the morbidity and nihilism of William Faulkner's 
novels and the poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Others refused to con- 
template the social scene—except in its preoccupation with sex or 
the eroticism of the jazz age—and, like James Branch Cabell, 
escaped into the realm of the subconscious and purely aesthetic 
self-expression. Those who were interested in social phenomena for 
their own sake showed their reaction in revolts against the social 
facts that impressed them—revolts against the village and the petty 
middle-class life which the books of Sinclair Lewis and Zona Gale 
represent, revolts against Puritan conventions and bourgeois morals 
in the plays of Eugene O’Neill, the writing of H. L. Mencken and 
the group about the newly formed American Mercury, dedicated to 
the special purpose of “showing up” the American “homo boobiens” 
who believed in prosperity. 

What role did literature about the workingman, typical of the 
literature of social protest—a type that has usually flourished in 
transition periods which were actively humanitarian and reformist 
—play in this period of apathy and embitterment? One critic has 
made the broad statement that the “social conscience” departed 
from American fiction and had its place usurped by the personal 
document when reform and radicalism died down in the twenties. 
Certainly, literature directly concerned with labor was conspicuous 
by its absence at this time, and the books that touched upon the 
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subject indirectly were numerically insignificant. But labor was not 
completely lost sight of, even in the later twenties. Immediately 
after the war, the flare-up of radicalism had inspired books about the 
[.W.W. and the other strikes, and even a reactionary attitude toward 
industrial democracy was displayed in a joint effort of Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. In the years dominated by the 
spirit of futility among the writers, the workingman was mentioned 
in literature often as a representative participant in that spirit, or as 
a reason for its existence. Dreiser, Anderson, and O’Neill could use 
industrial conditions as an illumination of the cause of their own 
pessimism. 

But until there was a renewal of general interest in labor condi- 
tions, which did not come about until 1929, the workingman was an 
unimportant and relatively unexploited subject in literature. Upton 
Sinclair continued to busy himself exclusively with the problems of 
labor and capitalism, but he was a rather solitary figure, and his 
jeremiads were coming to be taken as a matter of course. In 1929, 
strikes broke out among the hitherto unorganized textile workers in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. The organizers were of radical 
affiliation, but the strikers, and the exposure of the low living and 
working standards prevailing in those districts, aroused a good deal 
of liberal sympathy and discussion, especially in the North. The 
depression, with its spectacular accumulation of the “army” of 
unemployed, its losses in bank savings and stocks, and its drastic 
wage cutting, brought the problem of labor forcibly to the public 
mind, and discussion of conditions and of reform was once more 
possible. “You could not talk to a man with hopes,” says a com- 
mentator upon the optimistic twenties. Literature entered the re- 
newed discussion, armed, many critics think, with a new attitude. 
October 1929 marked more than the great stock-market crash and 
the rapid development and aggravation of the economic phenomena 
of the depression; psychological and social attitudes were changed 
as well. “The date marks the turning of a page in American litera- 
ture; the impact of new influences; the end of the dominance of 
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certain moods... [and] a reassertion of interest in social change, in 
reconstruction, in economics. . . . It is giving literature, in a real 
degree, an orientation to the future.” This is not a Marxist literary 
critic who speaks, but Halford E. Luccock, in his volume Contem- 
porary American Literature and Religion. 

Already in 1930, criticism in the United States had stepped out of 
the New Masses and the strictly communist press and had entered 
the liberal weeklies. During the following years, debates on the 
function of literature appeared in the leading magazines, each side 
misunderstanding the other toa remarkable degree. 

Most of the novels and plays of social protest were appearing 
during these years of violent debate. Although they were an im- 
portant part of the atmosphere of Marxist criticism, their authors 
did not declare themselves on the matter of critical standards. 

But even if we are convinced that literature transcends class lines, 
as the leftists do not, we cannot lightly dismiss the standards which 
are implicit in this movement: social realism, asking a portrayal of 
economic forces which are vital problems today, and social con- 
sciousness, asking an interest in those who are most oppressed by 
those forces. In a society whose economic aspects thrust themselves 
more and more into the life and consciousness of individuals, these 
standards will be unconsciously included in our cultural evaluations, 
whether we are Marxists or not. The novels of John Dos Passos, 
Waldo Frank, and John Steinbeck, the works of Albert Maltz, 
Clifford Odets, Maxwell Anderson, and Elmer Rice in the theater 
attest to that. 

With the rise of fascism, however, and the necessary adoption of a 
liberal program by the communists, “proletarian” literature has 
given way to the portrayal of American society in the light of more 
traditional democratic values. 

III 

Such, in brief, has been the ideological history of the organized 

literature of social protest in America. What relation does this litera- 
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ture have to democracy and to democratic values? For one thing it is 
obvious that if a literature of social protest is what makes American 
literature dynamic, then such a literature is impossible to conceive 
except in a democratic state. The literature of fascist countries must 
be a literature of conformity—which may account for the fact that 
German literature, with the exception of the exiled writers, is ap- 
parently nonexistent, and that Italian literature finds its outstanding 
representative in the bitterly antifascist works of Ignaze Silone. 
Ironically enough, Russian literature too has declined somewhat 
under the blight of conformity; and though Russian literary ideals 
have influenced the American literature of social protest, perhaps 
the greatest contributions of the Russias to world literature have 
been the printing of the classics of literature in enormous editions. 

Thus it can be clearly seen that the literature of social protest was 
a valid protest—a protest against economic insecurity and the con- 
sequent spiritual insecurity, of the postwar era and the depression; 
for it should be remembered that, though social protest has made 
American literature dynamic, this protest must find its answer in a 
resolution of the problems which it protests against. Therefore, it 
would seem to be possible to draw two conclusions on the relation 
of literature to democracy. One is that the dynamic vigor of the 
present-day American literature of social protest is inescapably 
linked with the fact that it was created in a country where political 
democracy is still in force. The second conclusion may at first seem 
paradoxical, but it follows from the first—namely, that if America 
is to bear a great literature, and not simply a dynamic one, it will 
probably first be necessary to extend the concept of democracy from 
the realm of the political to the realm of the economic, and in that 
way allow the flux of social protest to crystallize into the spiritual 
fructification of stable values. 

IV 

The present challenge of fascism to democratic institutions has 

produced a resurgence of democratic theory, a renaissance of demo- 
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cratic polemic, which may provide the necessary propulsion for 
extending the concept of democracy from the realm of the political 
to the economic. Certainly, for the purposes of the various minority 
cultural groups in America, militant democratic action has become 
the choice between life and death. Fascism refuses to tolerate any 
minority which is not “codrdinated,” to use a breathtaking fascist 
euphemism. 

Writing on The Democratic Way of Life in Tomorrow in the 
Making, Professor Sidney Hook declared that 


. . » genuine political democracy . . . entails the right of the governed, 
through their representatives, to control economic policy. In this sense it 
might be said that where there is no economic democracy .. . there can be 
no genuine and widespread political democracy. 


This quotation indicates, in essence, the path which this resurgent 
democratic spirit must take it if it is not to prove the last flare-up of 
the democratic fires before they are quenched by the fascist tidal 
wave. Militant democracy is a phrase whose emotive power stirs 
responses in all who look upon the sanctity of the individual as a 
primary social value, in all who regard civil liberties as an inalien- 
able postulate of intelligent government; but it remains simply an 
emotive phrase if it does not include the transformation of political 
democracy into economic democracy. If, in other words, the indi- 
vidual capitalist framework on which political democracy has been 
founded does not shift, in one form or another, to a planned 
economy where the economic and psychological insecurity which 
leads to fascism can be eliminated. 
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A WORLD SYNOD OF MUSIC 


ROBERT BRAUN 
The Robert Braun Schools of Music 


The following newspaper clipping is partially responsible for the 
ensuing article. It appeared under the date December 20, 1937, 
Associated Press news service. The heading was “Star Spangled 
Banner Called Profane, Vulgar.” 

John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church, denounced 
The Star Spangled Banner \ast night as “probably one of the most vulgar 
and profane of all the world’s patriotic songs.” 

“Our National anthem is full of boasting and pride,” he said at a forum 
in the church. “It celebrates war and its horrors; it breathes hatred and 
vengeance upon our foes. “Peace on earth’ expresses the true spirit of love 
for man and God.” 

The questions “Can there be peace?” and “Is peace possible?” are 
at the same time both puerile and unbelievably foolish, unless either 
question implies a temporary, not a permanent, cessation of bel- 
ligerence. 

If we believe that nothing is changeless, that change itself is the 
only thing which remains the same, then the question of permanent 
peace is an absolute absurdity. However, if one were to ask “Can 
there be a longer peace?” or “Is it possible to maintain a more 
prolonged peace?” then there might be some grain of sense from 
which to grow a fruitful answer. But as long as the definition of 
peace is “cessation of war” (and it does mean that), then there can 
be no such thing as perpetual peace. 

Peace only exists as such during the period when there exists no 
war. As long as there is no war, there is peace. As long as there is no 
conflict, there is tranquility. But without the presence of the one in 
the offing (just having been or about to be), the presence of the 
other at hand is impossible. Without war, there can be no peace. If 
we want peace, we must accept war as an inevitable something. War 
and peace are life. 
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Yes, it is possible to have a thirty-years peace between nations or 
peoples or groups or what-have-you, just as history tells us there was 
a thirty-years war. This span of peace may be stretched to even a 
hundred years, and (who knows) perhaps a thousand years. But 
there is a limit, according to our conception of time measurement, 
to this peaceful era, to this undisturbed tranquillity, no matter what 
its span may be. 

The present concern about peace must be clearly understood as a 
problem in black and white: black representing war; white, peace. 
No matter how large a proportion these two opposites assume, the 
duality must constantly be kept in mind if a sane solution to the 
problem is to be reached. 

The Christmas season with its “Peace on earth, good will toward 
men” sounds good—it has the effect of making men benevolent and 
kindly and thoughtful of others and, for the moment, all peoples 
are brought together into the closest possible relationship not only 
with their immediate neighbors but their neighbors’ neighbors, and 
so on in an endless chain of good will and peace which reaches 
around the world (z.e., wherever peoples believe in a Santa Claus or 
his equivalent—meaning the Christian world. But that is not the 
whole world). And we who are part of that endless chain of good 
will and peace are, for the moment, full to the brim with a joyful 
spirit. And we are willing to go the limit of effacing our personal 
selfish desires in helping to make the other fellow momentarily 
happy and forgetful of his misery. And we say “Christmas comes 
but once a year.” 

But what about the next day and the next and the next until it 
comes around to Christmas again? Our American year is studded 
by fifty-two Sundays on which there is supposed to be a momentary 
cessation of mundane struggles for existence. These Sundays, how- 
ever, only concern a much smaller group than are affected by the 
(universal?) Christmas spirit of once a year. And even then there 
is not a total absence of struggle. (And do not forget, struggle means 
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war.) Then coming down to the day itself, it has its high and its 
low moments, its joys and sorrows, its white and black, its peace 
and war. 

Unless we as individuals, we as groups, we as nations can effec- 
tively prolong that spark which we all felt unmistakably at some 
certain moment on Christmas Day (the day by which we celebrate 
the birth of one whom, we believe, was created with the distinct 
purpose of dying so that men might be saved), we cannot hope for 
a prolonged period of peace. 

I know of no group that devotes its time and money in trying to 
discover a cure—the cure—for a prolonged peace by means of an 
already existing force which could bring people close together by a 
common desire, if applied intelligently. 

The close proximity of war, with all its apparent dangers, knits 
larger groups together on a common emotional level. Fear is per- 
haps the greatest force which unites those on the defensive side, 
while lust for power, greed, egoism are possibly the dominating 
forces on the offensive side. As soon as this tension relaxes on either 
side, the rhythmic balance between opposing large forces is shifted 
to smaller and even smaller groups within the larger group, until it 
narrows down to the family with its own personal battles. Then, 
when we are supposed to be at peace with the world, our precious 
time on this earth is constantly consumed in fighting among our- 
selves, and especially with our own selves. 

To be personal, when I am engaged in a battle within myself, I 
turn to music to straighten me out, to help me regain my proper 


~ balance toward people and things about me. I do not mean listen to 


music, I mean play the music myself—do it—feel it—hear it. 

There are many who, when heavily laden, turn to their Bibles. 
Still others have their favorite “father-confessors” to turn to. But the 
vast majority of people are most unfortunate in not being able to 
restore a balance in themselves, and consequently they “take it out 
on others” about them, continually disturbing the balance of other 
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individuals till this disturbance forms itself into a group, which in 
turn unites its force into larger groups and cultivates the attitudes of 
hate—the root of war. When that accumulated force, which breaks 
out into open warfare, has exhausted itself, peace once more comes 
over the land, and the eternal struggle starts all over again. 

In order to preserve a longer period of world peace it is necessary 
to teach the individual how to maintain a balance within himself. 
This comes definitely within the extreme boundaries of the emo- 
tional field. War is the result of accumulated unexploded emotions; 
peace is the result of a natural flow of emotions. Direct the emotions 
into channels that are free from blockade and restrictions, and the 
results will be overwhelmingly powerful in maintaining an effec- 
tive balance. 

Those unusually endowed leaders of men should be organized 
into specialized master groups to formulate codperative educational 
plans, with the common object of providing broad outlets for the 
emotional stream of the largest groups. This would in turn provide 
for the emotional balance of the individual. Music, to me the great- 
est force for arousing the emotions either for good or evil, peace or 
war, has never yet been organized into a centralized controlling 
body. It has always been left to the fate of the moment. In fact, it has 
often been born out of the moment. 

Small (in a world sense), sporadic attempts have been made by 
individual groups to obtain the recognition of music as a potential 
force in education, but in most cases they have made music an end 
rather than a means. The aim has been in the right direction, but 
the way has often been blocked by selfishness, commercialism, and 
that long train of attributes which incite to war rather than peace. 

It remains for these already organized groups to establish a 
“World Synod of Music” similar to that which was suggested by 
Leopold Godowsky, the master pianist, pedagogue, and composer. 
This synod would serve as a specialized central controlling body 
to work in harmony with other similar bodies in their respective 
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fields of furnishing emotional outlets for the group as well as the 
individual. 

In his proposed “World Synod of Music and Musicians,” Leopold 
Godowsky says: 


It is generally conceded that of all the arts, music exerts the widest cul- 
tural force, speaking, as it does, a universal language. Yet music has no 
form for international communication, no medium through which to 
express, in a codrdinated form, the knowledge, the judgment, and the 
ideals of those who are making constructive contributions to the art. We 
do not mean to invite invidious comparisons when we state that the major 
human endeavors have their form of international organizations such as 
the College of Cardinals, the Academy of Letters, International Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, International Congress of Philoso- 
phy, of Psychology, and of History, etc. 

The need is clear for a world organization of musicians who embody 
the musical ideas and aims of their respective countries. Such an organiza- 
tion must be differentiated from a “tribunal” or “academy” or “congress” ; 
it will be a permanent, nonlegislative and noncoércive body, possessing 
such inherent force as will give its work moral sanction. 

Such a synod of world musicians (a supreme court of master minds of 
music) will be cohesive in purpose because disinterested and objective in 
its motives and authoritative in its decision. 

The word “synod” implies a spiritual effort which is molded into 
organized and practical form. That is the concept of the plan. The higher 
an ideal the more permanent and vital will it be as an ultimate object, but 
many constructive things can be accomplished on the way to that idea. 

It is the belief and the hope of the founders that the World Synod of 
Music and Musicians may become a force for a better understanding be- 
tween people, since comity in art should contribute to comity in life, and 
the international mind in music should influence international-minded- 
ness in all human relations. 


It is not strange that this synod should have been suggested by Dr. 
Leopold Godowsky, for it smacks mightily of his own personal phi- 
losophy, the keynote of which was tolerance: tolerance in its most 
all-inclusive manner—in its broadest conceivable terms. His kindly 
attitude toward all people, his helpful manner with the young and 
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inexperienced, his encouraging and hopeful words to all who sought 
his advice are all embodied in his many works. 

I know of no one, with the possible exception of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, who has so persistently pursued the divine urge to purge life 
of its manifold impurities and impunities through the use of music 
as has that genius of our present-day complex civilization, Leopold 
Godowsky. He was essentially an idealist. His idealism, however, 
was not of the swivel-chair variety that dictates its optimistic utter- 
ances to an open-mouthed and distant public. He lived his philoso- 
phy. He practised it as well as preached it in his everyday life and 
threw his deepest thoughts into his music. 

I have purposely singled out and enlarged upon the personal at- 
tributes of this one man because of his exceptional endowments, 
which might well serve as a shining example for those who are 
striving toward a well-balanced and fruitful life. Huneker wrote 
about him: “It is the fine equilibrium of intellect and emotion that 
compels our admiration.” And this statement strikes at the very 
core of Godowsky himself: equilibrium ; balance; a fine distribution 
of all physical and mental capacities raised to the nth degree. 

All of these illustrations point to the fact that Godowsky, in all 
he did, was constantly striving toward a state of perfection where all 
factors were absorbed in a unified whole. Herein lay his idealistic 
philosophy. He believed in an infinite, all-powerful power, a being 
(not in the sense of a personal being nor even a presence, but a unity 
of some sort) controlling a dualistic universe. 

It is this dualistic, rhythmically balanced law, the cohesive in all 
things, which makes it imperative that we view the subject of peace 
solely in the light that it is a counterpart of war, if we entertain any 
hope for world peace. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear that, although I have leaned 
heavily upon the potential possibilities of an organized use of music 3 
as an avenue through which to approach the problem of world 
peace, I am constantly aware of the fact that it is but one of many 
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other powerful educative forces. There are many groups as well as 
individuals impossible to be affected directly or indirectly by music, 
no matter what its level, but surely they can be reached through 
other avenues which, as suggested previously, would work in har- 
mony with a synod of music in furnishing emotional outlets in 
their respective fields. 

The unfortunate world situation is that the reins of power are in 
the hands of a few individuals and groups which not only stub- 
bornly refuse to recognize the possibilities of utilizing such organ- 
ized forces as are herein suggested, but persist in giving sanction to 
those already organized bodies which either aggressively incite war 
or passively pray for peace. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. 


RESEARCHES INTO PUBLIC OPINION BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The American Institute of Public Opinion has for three years been 
engaged in scientifically measuring the sentiment of the American voting 
population on important public issues. Its purpose is solely one of fact 
finding, of reporting what majority and minority views exist in the body 
politic regardless of whether those views may be wise or unwise. 

Its work is carried on by means of surveys conducted week by week 
with the aid of approximately seven hundred field investigators. These 
investigators, located in cities, towns, and rural areas throughout the 
country, receive printed ballots containing questions to be put to voters. 
They interview men and women of voting age on the street or in the 
home. The questions deal with politics, government, economics, social 
issues, foreign affairs, etc. By means of this technique the Institute keeps 
a week-by-week record of President Roosevelt’s popularity with the 
voters, and has reported sentiment on such outstanding questions as 
wage-hour legislation, the Munich parley, unemployment relief, spend- 
ing, prospective candidates for 1940, and many other issues. 

The number of voters interviewed in a survey varies from three 
thousand to fifty thousand, depending on how many statistical break- 
downs are desired. Experience shows that more important than the 
number of persons polled is the character or representativeness of the 
cross section reached in any survey. To be accurate, voters in all walks of 
life in the proper proportion—that is, the correct number of men and 
women, old and young, rich and poor, Democrats and Republicans, resi- 
dents of cities, towns, and farms, etc.—must be represented. The Insti- 
tute’s scientifically selected cross section covers each of these groups. 
When properly conducted, a survey among a relatively small group of 
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representative voters will reflect the opinions of the entire voting popula- 
tion. 

As a test of its accuracy the Institute frequently conducts preélection 
surveys, the results of which may be compared with official election vot- 
ing. It forecast the outcome of four Democratic primaries in the summer 
of 1938—in Kentucky, South Carolina, Georgia, and Maryland—with an 
average error of two per cent or less. It forecast the reélection of Governor 
Lehman of New York with an error of one half of one per cent. Its 
estimate of the total percentage vote cast for Democratic and Republican 
candidates for Congress in November 1938 showed a deviation of 1.4 per 
cent from the actual vote. Experience shows, however, that the normal 
expectancy of error in any sampling survey is about three per cent. 

The Institute’s reports appear in seventy-four newspapers which under- 
write the Institute’s research work. These papers, some Republican, some 
Democratic, and some independent, publish the results of individual sur- 
veys three times a week. The Institute is in reality a public opinion news 
service. Newspapers have for years been reporting what people do. The 
Institute provides scientific coverage of what people think. 


INDEX OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A useful manual recently published by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration is the first volume of a digest and index of the subject matter of 
relief research projects operated under the auspices of the Civil Works 
Administration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
Works Progress Administration. The primary purpose of this digest is to 
make these data available in brief form to individuals and organizations 
active in the various fields of research. By means of this publication and 
others to follow, it is expected that more effective codrdination and less 
duplication of effort in scientific investigation will be made possible. 

The results of these projects, which were evolved principally for the 
purpose of providing employment for needy persons with professional 
and technical training, constitute ample evidence that it is possible to 
make productive use of this man power in the field of research. There are 
few fields of human knowledge to which this program has not made 
some contribution. 

The material contained in this volume is restricted in general to proj- 
ects involving the collection, tabulation, and analysis of data. A large 
number of projects designed primarily to increase the accessibility of local 
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records or to improve the effectiveness of statistical reporting systems 
has been excluded despite the fact that such records are fundamental to 
social and economic research. Studies undertaken by the Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Social Research, have been omitted because 
they have been catalogued separately by that Division. Relief research 
projects operated under the supervision or sponsorship of regional State 
and local planning organizations will be summarized and indexed in a 
second volume which is in preparation as a joint activity of the National 
Resources Committee and the Works Progress Administration. An an- 
notated bibliography on material published under the auspices of the 
Works Progress Administration, Federal Writers Project, is also in prep- 
aration. 

The individual entries in the text of this volume are of two general 
types: (1) summaries of final reports prepared on the basis of completed 
research projects and (2) descriptions of projects for which summary 
reports are not available at the present writing. The main classification of 
topics in the digest includes the following headings: natural resources, 
planning, science and technology, anthropology, history, art, literature, 
philosophy, economics, governmental research, social research, and edu- 
cation. There are numerous subheads under each of these main topics. 


MEASURES OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Teachers College of Columbia University has received a gift of $4,000 
to carry on research in the development of measures of educational needs 
under the direction of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


The National Mind: English, French, German, by MicHAEL 
DeMIASHKEvicH. New York: American Book Company, 1938, 


508 pages. 

The writer finds it difficult to summarize this interesting and challeng- 
ing book without entering into controversy with the author. Through 
much factual data and selected illustrations, the author has drawn a 
picture of each nation’s collective character. He holds that national 
characteristics are stable, have a high degree of consistency within na- 
tional boundaries, and are at variance with other national groups. The 
author has failed to recognize the fact that individual variation within 
each group is infinitely greater than his painstakingly drawn differences 
between any two nationalities. At a time of rising ethnocentric attitudes 
on a national basis, giving credence to such an attitude through a pseudo- 
scientific analysis, is both unfortunate and unwise. 


Canada Looks Ahead, by R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rocrrs. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938, 402 pages. 


This is a forceful, candid, and factual analysis of the present and 
potential foreign external policy of Canada. The authors present a search- 
ing analysis of the geographic, economic, historical, political, and con- 
stitutional factors which must determine Canadian policies. Considerable 
attention is devoted to neutrality and collective security, with a firm 
conviction that genuine peace can come only by some form of the latter. 


Problems of Modern Society, by Paut W. Paustian and J. JoHn 
OppENHEIMER. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


1938, 571 pages. 

This is a college text for the introductory course in the social sciences. 
Each chapter is written in a clear, forceful style, well documented, and 
followed by exercises and bibliography. Despite the fact that it is divided 
into five major divisions, it lacks the cohesion desirable for beginning 
students. Each chapter is virtually independent and little attention is 
given to relating it either to the larger problem of the section or to the 
entire book. Its very inclusiveness from consumer education to interna- 
tional insecurity is not an unmixed blessing. 
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The Real Conflict Between China and Japan, by Hartey Parns- 
worTtH MacNar. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938, 216 pages. 

The subtitle of this volume, “An Analysis of Opposing Ideologies,” is 
an apt description of its contents. Through liberal quotation and in a free, 
readable style the author draws the fundamental contrasts between the 
Nipponese and the Chinese. The conflict of 1931-1938 is shown as the 
inevitable struggle between two divergent ideologies. For China the war 
is a defence of national integrity against the despised invader; for Japan, 
it is a holy crusade to deliver the Chinese from the scourge of communism 
and to usher in the rule of justice (Japanese justice, of course). 


Government in Republican China, by Paut M. A. Lineparcer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 203 pages. 


There is increasing recognition of the role of ideology in determining 
world events. This volume discusses wars and battles only parenthetically 
but seeks, rather, to trace the evolution of conflicting and merging forces, 
political movements and their contest for the loyalty of the masses, and 
the shifting hierarchies of organized government. 

The author has made excellent use of sources many of which are not 
easily available, and has presented a clear and understanding analysis of 
the basic factors that have determined the turbulent surface of events in 
the Far East. 


Japan in Transition, by Emit Leperer and Amy LEpDERER-SEIDLER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938, 260 pages. 


As the Sino-Japanese war drags on through its second year, this very 
timely analysis of basic factors in Japanese economy meets a real need. 
The authors neither condemn nor justify the expansionist policy. Rather, 
they review the background of the Far East, trace the factors which have 
brought on the present conflict, and conclude that whatever may be the 
eventual result, the new Japan will have little in common with the old 
except the name. 


The Prospects of American Democracy, by George S. Counts. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1938, 370 pages. 
Democracy today is on the defensive. It must face the conflict with 
other ideologies of government from without and with a decreasing sense 
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of conviction of its fundamental worth. The author follows the analysis 
of this change with a nine-point program, but major emphasis is given to 
education. He deplores the tendency to restrict freedom of teaching and 
seeks to point the way to constructive social thought through education. 
The author has presented a judicial analysis of the present problem of 
education rather than the emotionalized appeal for a “new social frontier” 
which characterized some of his earlier publications. 


This Is Democracy, by Marquis W. Cuitps. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, 169 pages. 


The author of The Middle Way has again used the Scandinavian 
countries as a laboratory to demonstrate the functioning of democracy. 
In the same judicious manner, the author traces the development and 
functioning of collective bargaining in a state in which both labor and 
capital are highly organized. The successes and the failures are presented, 
but the author is of the firm conviction that the system of mutual organi- 
zation and collective bargaining points the way toward the full achieve- 
ment of the hopes and aspirations of democracy. 


Mussolini's Roman Empire, by Georrrey T. Garratt. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938, 310 pages. 


There is a popular conception that no accurate history can be written 
until viewed through the mellowing distance of years. This book is an 
excellent refutation of such a statement. Although the author frankly 
states his own anti-Fascist bias, he has written a judicial account of post- 
World War Italy. He recognizes the influence of the Versailles Treaty by 
which Italy “won the war but lost the peace,” but he does not exonerate 
Mussolini. Rather, he sees the development of the Fascist economy as the 
product of an ambitious redrawing of the new Roman empire by a grasp- 
ing, egocentric, unscrupulous, but diplomatically tactful modern Caesar. 


Socialism on the Defensive, by NoRMAN THomas. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1938, 304 pages. 


The first half of this volume is devoted to an analysis of the failures of 
communism and fascism; in the latter half the author presents a defence 
of socialism. It is more than a defence of its ideology, however, for it also 
presents what the author believes is the only basis of world preservation, 
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the preservation of a democracy which turns more and more to socialism, 
vs : Boe ar : 

Only in socialism is there plenty and peace, freedom and fellowship for 
mankind.” 


Mediterranean Cross-Currents, by MarcareT Boveri. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1938, 431 pages. 

With the Mediterranean intermittently becoming the focus of world 
attention, this book makes a significant contribution. It is a searching 
historical study of the Mediterranean basin beginning with its discovery 
and closing with the end of 1937. It presents fundamental forces and basic 
factors necessary for an understanding of present conflicts. The author 
analyzes the problem today as a fundamental struggle between a 
British vital trade line and an Italian Mare Nostrum. 


Why Hitler Came Into Power, by THeopore ApeL. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938, 315 pages, $2.75. 

In the flood of literature regarding Germany and National Socialism, 
this book is a unique contribution. In 1934, the author announced a prize 
contest for the “best personal life history of an adherent of the Hitler 
movement.” Awards (18 in all) varied from 5 to 125 marks. A total of 
683 manuscripts were received. The writers represented a wide cross 
section of the population as to age, occupation, and class. 

The book itself is divided into three parts: a brief history of the Nazi 
movement, attempts to ascertain factors that have influenced the growth 
of the movement, and a reproduction in full of six of the case histories. 
Despite the partiality of the source of the data, the author has presented 
the material impartially and as a contribution both to research and to an 
understanding of the complex phenomenon of National Socialism. 


The School for Dictators, by Icnazio Stone. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938, 336 pages. 


Through a dialogue between Professor Pickup, a “neo-sociologist,” a 
Mr. W. who acts as the questioner, and Thomas the Cynic who replies to 
them, the basic principles of fascism are presented and their contrast with 
democracy drawn. Other governmental ideologies are parenthetically 
subjected to the same ironical discussion. 

The book is interesting and is novel in modern analysis of government. 
The reader must go through a good deal of tangent conversation, how- 
ever, to get the pungent sentences which give body to the discussions. 








